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tection from the local European authorities which as
Christians and as men they ought to have received.
Notwithstanding all these troubles, the faith of the
Christians continued steadfast.

When the mutiny broke out, the members of this
extensive and flourishing mission could have rendered
most important service to the Government, had they
been permitted to do so. The missionaries had a large ,
number of people, including converts, inquirers, and
others, under instruction, through whom they had ac-
curately ascertained the state of the public feeling in
regard to the Government, and also the condition of the
native army in their neighbourhood. They deemed it
right, therefore, to warn the authorities of the great
probability of an outbreak. This was done repeatedly
and emphatically. They represented also their ability
to raise a large force for the service of the Government,
consisting of from ten to fifteen thousand men, partly
native Christians, and partly heathen, on whom perfect
reliance could be placed. But their warnings, their
generous offers, their representations of danger, were
all disregarded. The Government could not be enlight-
ened, and would not be assisted either by missionaries
or native Christians.

The tale now assumes a form which would excite
our laughter if it were not for the gravity of the events
it portrays. After a time it became manifest, even to
the hoodwinked officials, that they had been cherish-
ing a delusion when they imagined the sepoys knew
better than to rise. They soon saw that an outbreak